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THE SOURCES AND FACULTIES OF COGNITION. 

TBANILATID FROM THE POLISH 01 B. THIN TOWSKI > (VBOX TH> FIB8T VOLUM 0» BIS " LOGIC") 

BT I. PODBIILSKI. 

(Continued from the October Number.) 

We pass now to the regions of the complete selfhood, the very 
eoul, that is, to the cognition, in which our selfhood measures 
itself with the core of all existence, with God's Word (Logos), in 
the creation with God himself, and also perceives itself, with its 
great and holy object, in the philosophical difference in indiffer- 
ence or in the union of harmonious compromise. 

Attention (attentio, die Aufmerksamkeii) is the first power of 
our complete selfhood, of the very selfhood, of the -true selfhood, 
or the soul. There is a correspondence between man's divine 
nature and the senses in the external man, or the imagination in 
man's internality ; it corresponds also with the senses and imagi- 
nation. Within it the senses and imagination come to their philo- 
sophical difference in indifference, or unity in compromise. And 
truly without the senses and imagination, attention is an utter 
impossibility. Concentrating our attention upon something, we 
concentrate also our senses, together with their common percep. 
tion ; besides, we let loose the reins of our imagination, that it 
may seize upon the object and change its multiplicity into a unity. 

We can turn our attention towards the objects of the material 



1 " Next to Cieszkowski is Stanislaus Ferdinand Trentowski, who lived at Freiburg a 
long time in exile [banished in 1830, on occasion of revolution in Poland — he was born 
in 1808], and gave lectures there. His ' Grundlage der Universellen Fhilosophie • 
(Carlsr., 1837) and ' Wissens chafe der Natur' (1840) attempt to proceed beyond Hegel. 
He combines the Cartesian principle, ' cogito ergo sum,' with the sensualistic ' gentio 
ergo res est ' — just as had been done before by all true and whole philosophers, although 
only in individual insights, and he crowns this work of combination with the prin- 
ciple, ' Therefore I perceive God is.' This concrete philosophy he divides into essen- 
tial, formal, and essential-formal philosophy, and each of these again into three disci- 
plines. The first contains the three disciplines : (a) Philosophy of Nature ; (6) of 
Spirit; (c) of God manifesting Himself. The second includes (a) Grammar; (6) Logic 
and Mathesis ; («) ^Esthetic. The third includes (a) Criticism of Experience ; (A) Rea- 
son ; (<•) Perception. The pedagogical writings of Trentowski, written in the Polish 
language, are very much prized by his countrymen."— [Translated from Erdmann't 
" Orundriss der Gesehiehte der Phil.," § 346, 15.] 
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world as well as towards those of the immaterial world. All tbis- 
proves that attention is quite as much of an empirical as of a- 
speculative nature, or of a philosophical nature; therefore it is 
not the power of our body nor of our spirit, but of our very self- 
hood, our very soul. 

Attention is the mother of scientific observation {observationes ; 
die Beobachtungen). The child has the qualities of its mother. 
Because observations can be both physical and psychical, they be- 
long especially to the objects of life ; in this realm they are the 
creation of our complete selfhood. Although attention is already 
the power of the complete selfhood or the soul, still it is only the 
first degree and the lowest one. It seizes upon the essence of 
things, but in an external manner, only like a little child. It is 
the philosophical mind in its infancy. 

Reflection (deliberatio, ammadversio intuitus, combinatio, etc., 
Anschauen, Sehauen, Ueberlegen, etc.) is the second power of 
our proper selfhood. It is the mature and cultivated attention, 
or it is the youthful stage of the comprehending mind. Reflection 
obtains mastery over the complete truth, but as yet only with re- 
gard to the form, and therefore it constitutes the source of mathe- 
matics. Its nature is to deliberate between the substance and the 
form, but to seize upon the form and to reject the substance. 
Yet the form which it gives us is quite as much of empirical as 
of speculative nature. And so, for instance, geometry proves its 
theorems apriori, but, drawing its figures on the blackboard, it can 
represent its thoughts a posteriori. Arithmetic also is a product 
of spirit, but the writing of numbers makes it visible. It is a 
proof that reflection unites sensuousness and rationality, and that 
it is of a philosophical nature. Taking the thing accurately, the 
memory and judgment find their philosophical difference in in- 
difference, or their union in harmonious compromise, in the reflec- 
tion. If you deliberate upon something, you must have in your 
memory all that pfeceded, and yon must discern whether that 
which follows has any connection with the premises. It is the 
mathematical thinking. Therefore memory is a body, and judg- 
ment is a spirit ; but reflection is the selfhood and soul of these 
two beings. Reflection, as the faculty of seizing the form, gives 
us axioms. The geometrical elements, for instance, are these 
axioms, or self-evident truths. The material and intellectual evi- 
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dence is their attribute. But reflection, as well as attention, is 
not yet the source of philosophical cognition, for while the latter 
touches its object externally, reflection seizes upon it only by the 
formal side. Neither of them penetrates into the very essence. 

The comprehensive Mind (Myst, in Polish, having no corre- 
sponding word in any other language — not even in Greek, and 
in German only the approximate expression, wahrnehmendes 
Gemiith — is the foundation of the Polish-Slavonian philosophy) 
is the third and the last faculty of the recognizing selfhood, the 
Soul itself. It is reflection in its second potence, and attention in 
its third potence. The comprehensive mind does not touch truth 
and knowledge externally, like attention ; nor does it seize upon 
them by the formal side, neglecting the substance, like reflection ; 
but it forces itself into the depth of their essence. The under- 
standing and reason attain in the comprehensive mind to their 
philosophical difference in indifference, or their eternal union, in 
the complete reconciliation and harmony. As the understanding 
is the highest empirical, and reason the highest metaphysical, so 
the comprehensive mind is the highest philosophical power of 
cognition. Since the comprehensive mind forces itself into the 
essence of truth and knowledge, it is the most certain source, of 
cognition. 

On this account it deserves our fuller consideration. The com- 
prehensive mind is the father, principle, and source of the senses, 
as well as of reason. Sense is what is outside of our comprehen- 
sive mind, or what is found by our mind — its externality, its body; 
but reason is what is through mind, or what is in mind — the inter- 
nality of mind, its spirit. Properly speaking, there are neither 
senses nor reason, but mind only, under one of its aspects external, 
under another internal, and under a third essential or proper. 
This constitution of the comprehensive mind makes it the chief 
source of cognition, which has the two first sources — to wit : the 
senses and reason — for its factors. The comprehensive mind, then, 
is our total selfhood in its philosophical fulness, and, opening itself 
towards the fulness of all existence, it is the fundamental truth 
and knowledge in us, or it is God's breath within us (notio) look- 
ing up to deity and God ; it is the eye of our actuality, seeing 
around itself actuality. The comprehensive mind, as the senses 
And reason, and, secondly, as our passivity and activity, fused into 
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one, is energy ; and, if developed sufficiently in its divine nature,, 
it is spontaneity. Hence, it has all theoretical categories that be- 
long to energy and spontaneity for its predicates, and it consti- 
tutes within us, and also perceives without us, these things, namely : 
totality, omnipresence, singleness, liberty, actuality, limitation, 
congruity, essence, majesty, independence, selfhood, and dignity. 
As living spontaneity, and possessed of the feeling of self and self- 
hood, it is the temporary focus of all spontaneity, of all feeling of 
self and selfhood in the creation. But as God alone is sponta- 
neity, feeling of self and selfhood in the creation, therefore the 
comprehensive mind is the mirror in which God perceives Him- 
self, and comes to his Word in time. Our full selfhood or the 
soul is on the one side, God on the other, the comprehensive mind 
constituting the nodus or bond of difference in indifference be- 
tween these two polar axes. It is, if I may say so, the conductor 
between our selfhood and God. Over this conductor God flows 
into our breast, and our selfhood or the Soul to God. Without 
the comprehensive mind, we could not even meet with the thought 
that God exists ; without it we should not be acquainted with our 
Father and Lord ; without it we should not have self-respect, feel- 
ing of 6elf ; we should not believe in truth, beauty, and virtue ; 
without it conscience would be impossibility, and godliness a 
chimera ! It is the power of living deity within us ; it assures us 
that liberty and immortality are qualities of our being ; that even 
in prison we can deserve honors, because we have not succumbed 
to the evil around us, and have not stained our pure selfhood or 
the Soul. It breathes into us the omnipotence of God, which 
nothing can resist, and it clothes us with the purple robes of char- 
acter. As the senses have sensuonsness, and reason has rational 
things or ideas, so the comprehensive mind has the things of mind 
for its object. The comprehensive mind sees truly matter and 
spirit ; the divine, however, is everywhere, the end of its search.. 
As the expression of the self-conscious selfhood, it conquers self- 
consciousness. Its cognition lies within the difference in indiffer- 
ence expressed by self-consciousness = self-consciousness. Because 
the self-conscious is everywhere the object and subject in one 
fusion, the difference in indifference of mind's cognition may be 
expressed as follows : the object-subjectivity in us is equal to the 
object-subjectivity out of us. It is the true object-subjectivity 
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which is the foundation of the Polish-Slavonian philosophy. The 
Germans have sought for this a long time, but hitherto in vain. 

The comprehensive mind, being the unity of the understanding 
and reason, comprehends all that belongs to these two faculties ; it 
is, therefore, sense-perception, memory and understanding, imagi- 
nation, judgment, and reason ; besides, it is attention and reflec- 
tion, for these are mind itself, but on a lower degree of develop- 
ment. 

By this, all faculties of our full selfhood fuse together and 
make it the chief monarch in the region of cognition. It may be 
said that it is only one faculty of our selfhood, but assuming more 
and more a special form, because the senses — perception, memory, 
imagination, and attention— are only the expression of the com- 
prehensive mind. 

As the senses produce empiricism, and reason speculation, so 
the comprehensive mind produces philosophy. As mind is the 
common focus of the senses and reason, so philosophy is the com- 
mon focus of empiricism and speculation. Not only God Himself, 
but every word of God, penetrates through our mind into our self- 
hood or the soul, and changes there into man's word. Therefore, 
man's word is the true word of divine wisdom, though this word 
expresses eternity in time only, and therefore is transient. The 
comprehensive mind, being the unity of the senses and reason, or 
that of the faculty of our existence and of our nothingness, is the 
faculty of our living in time and of our divine state, or of our bio- 
Bophisra and our theosophism. Hence, it is twofold — the temporal 
and the eternal. The temporal mind has for its object the temporal 
divine life, and prevails in the fields of political life ; but the eter- 
nal mind is occupied with the eternal truth, and stands forth in 
philosophy. Mind creates comprehensions (acroamata). 

As the comprehensive mind is the focus of all faculties of our 
selfhood, so within acroamata or comprehensions melt impres- 
sions, representations, recollections, conceptions ; ideals, judg- 
ments, ideas ; observations, and axioms or mathematical truths. 
Comprehension is the dome of the sky set around with all these 
stars. For the examples of comprehension provide for all total, 
perfect actualities which our logic has introduced, to wit: 
essence, existence, essence in existence ; biosophism, theosophism, 
congruity, self - consciousness, being, God, selfhood, mind, etc. 
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The comprehensive mind is the last and highest power of our self- 
hood ; hence, this analysis of the sources and faculties of cognition 

finishes with it. 

Remark I. 

The human soul, as selfhood, the true image of God, may be 
compared to the mathematical point, which expands into a globe ; 
or it is a totality within the totality ; it is the centrum of man and 
man himself. It is the perfect organism, from which no one link 
can be removed without a general injury. The same thing is true 
in regard to the faculties of cognition, being the qualities of our 
selfhood. On this account, the senses — perception, memory, and 
the understanding ; imagination, judgment, and reason ; attention, 
reflection, and the comprehensive mind — every faculty taken sepa- 
rately, is an empty abstraction ; and it is the true actuality only 
when it embraces in itself the full mind and the total selfhood. 

On this account, pure sense-percept jon, pure reason, pure reflec- 
tion, and. even pure mind, are absurd impossibilities. As in the 
selfhood, so in the cognition ; totality lives in every point; there- 
fore, the entire man lives in the senses, in the reason, and in the 
mind. What is true of the sources of cognition, the same is true 
of the streams that flow therefrom. There is, accordingly, no 
pure empiricism, no pure speculation ; but in both is to be found 
the philosophy in which either reality or ideality prevails. 

In the three sources of cognition we have the entire analysis of 
truth and knowledge. Sense is: existence, wholeness, substance, 
simultaneity, necessity, usefulness, etc. Reason, again, is : noth- 
ingness, negation, unity, causality, sequence, legality, nobleness, 
etc. Mind is : biosophism, theosophism, totality, harmony, liberty, 
goodness, etc. The sensuous cognition is called a posteriori ; the 
rational, a priori ; but that of the comprehensive mind is called 
a posteriori and a priori; together, that is a totali. The first 
cognition is practical, the second is theoretical ; the third is practi- 
cal and theoretical together — that is, synthetical. Analyzing 
truth, knowledge, and cognition according to our three different 
faculties, we could find more than two hundred thousand cate- 
goiical principles of philosophy lying in the things and in our 
selfhood, and hence as many philosophical systems. We mention 
this in order to call attention to the fact that one general philoso- 
phy is an impossibility on the earth, and equally impossible is one 
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creed ; and that it is the duty of every man to develop, by his own 
thinking, his individual conviction. This he will do if he knows 
how to appreciate sufficiently the deity within his breast. 

One God, one philosophy, or one creed is to be found only in 
heaven ; on the earth are millions of Selfhoods or Souls, and, 
hence, millions of spontaneous convictions. Some great aim — 
for example, the fighting for native land, or for virtue, liberty, 
light, and progress — happens to be, in this world, the common tie 
among them. In such cases, all men, truly cultivated and free, 
become as one man. 

( To be concluded in the next number.) 
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BY JAMES WARD. 



We may come eventually to doubt the possibility of isolated 
simple objects as the psychical atoms, so to put it, of which our 
mature perceptions aud intuitions are built up; still it will be best 
to let this conception pass unchallenged for the present. But in 
any case we can have no direct acquaintance with them. For the 
simple object is to be conceived without relations to other objects, 
either temporal, spatial, substantial or causal : it is presented to a 
subject and has Position in this sense, and that is all. Those defi- 
nitions of it, therefore, which involve a reference to the body are 
psychologically manifestly faulty. And even when brought into 
relation with other objects, it does not admit of classification, for 
it has not qualities, but only a quality, whereas classification is only 
possible where there is both agreement and difference, or, in logical 
language, both genus and differentia. Thus, since quality implies 
olassification, we ought, perhaps, when exact, to speak of the con- 
tent rather than of the quality of a simple object. The concep- 
tion of an object or sensation pure and simple is, in fact, a limit 



1 [Discussed at the Moral Science Club, at the rooms of Mr. James Ward, M. A., Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Cambridge University, England. Printed in this journal by per- 
mission of the author. — Ed.] 



